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aulay when, as a zealous defender of "Whig principles, he wrote of Charles I. : 

" We charge Mm with having broken his coronation oath ; and we are told that 
he kept his marriage vow 1 We accuse him of having given up his people to the 
merciless inflictions of the most hotheaded and hardhearted of prelates ; and the 
defence is, that he took his little son on his knee and kissed him ! We censure him 
for having violated the articles of the Petition of Right, after having, for good and 
valuable consideration, promised to observe them ; and we are informed that he was 
accustomed to hear prayers at six o'clock in the morning ! " 

Arthur Reed Kimball. 



SANITATION VERSUS QUARANTINE. 

Sir Edwin Arnold, on the occasion of his visit to New York, is reported 
to have said he did not believe in quarantine. The remark was regarded as 
hasty and ill-juda;ed, and not as a mature opinion based upon personal ex- 
perience and observation. But I think I am correct in stating that the dis- 
tinguished editor of the London Daily Telegraph was connected with the 
educational department of the Province of the Punjab whenl first arrived in 
northern India as a clergyman. If such is the case, Sir Edwin must have 
witnessed the ravages of the terrible cholera epidemic of 1863, the most 
virulent outbreak during the British administration of India. 

My first experience of an outbreak of cholera was in May, 18455, my sec- 
ond in September, 1867 ; and during my twenty years' residence at the mili- 
tary station of Peshawar, on the Afghan frontier, I passed through five 
cholera epidemics, and I can fully indorse Sir Edwin Arnold's opinion re- 
garding the futility of quarantine. 

Whilst the Health Department of the New York Harbor deserves the 
utmost credit for its promptness of action, it must be evident to any one 
who has had repeated personal experience of Asiatic cholera that cholera in 
an epidemic form has never reached New York, nor has it yet crossed the 
Atlantic. Had there been epidemic cholera on the " Normannia," for exam- 
ple, what would have been the condition of the crowd of passengers who 
were shut up within the steel walls of the infected ship? The treatment of 
the passengers of the " Normannia" proved beyond question how thoroughly 
unprepared the Health Department of the city of New York was for the ap- 
proach of the disease in an epidemic form. The conditions of a mili- 
tary station in India such as Peshawar are not unlike those of a great 
Atlantic steamer. Everything, even to the drains and cesspools of a can- 
tonment, are under the strictest supervision, and every article of food which 
crosses its cordon of military police can be closely inspected. But when 
cholera does enter a military station the methods employed for arresting 
the spread of the disease are the very reverse of those wh ich obtained on 
the steamship "Normannia." In India the healthy and strong are removed 
frcm the dangers of infection, and not the sick and dying. If there had 
been epidemic cholera on the steamship " Normannia " the passengers who 
were left thereon would have been more than dec imated. 

For a genuine case of Asiatic cholera of epidemic type we may cite the 
recent outbreak in Karachi, the seaport of Sindh, on the 8th of August last, 
when in five days there were 798 cases, of which 640 proved fatal. In a sea- 
port city like Karachi sporadic cholera always exists, and no alarm is excited 
when the disease assumes an epidemic form. 

If the reports of the Health Department of the city of New York are 
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correct there have been ten cases of Asiatic cholera in different parts of the 
city. The invader has therefore passed quarantine notwithstanding its strict 
enactments. But these cases could not possibly have been epidemic, for no 
one will dare to assert that the sanitary conditions of New York city are so 
perfect and complete as to effect that which the sanitary conditions of a 
cantonment in India under the strictest military discipline fails to do. 

There is a consensus of opinion among those who have carefully watched 
the invasion of cholera in India that quarantine is well nigh useless. It is 
sometimes harmful. For instance, it may be questioned whether civilized 
nations should permit a quarantine which could, as in the case of the " Nor- 
mannia," shut up hundreds of healthy people in an infected pest trap. 

I remember in the year 1867, when cholera had reached Peshawar, a mili- 
tary cordon was placed round the garrison, which was about two miles dis- 
tant from the infected city. But it proved perfectly useless. In the middle 
of the night the epidemic entered the artillery barracks and seized the soldiers 
sleeping on the west side of the barracks, whilst those sleeping on their cots 
on the east side were unharmed. 

During the last twenty years it has been demonstrated, both in the na- 
tive city of Peshawar, with its 60,000 inhabitants and its garrison of 20,000 
troops, that epidemic cholera can be arrested by sanitation rather than by 
quarantine. Since the British occupation of Peshawar there have been in 
all eight visitations of epidemic cholera. Three have been of the most viru- 
lent type, but a new water supply, more perfect drainage, and a strict sani- 
tary supervision, have vastly reduced the ravages of recent epidemics. 

In September, 1837, the corps of medical men at Peshawar found it 
almost impossible to distinguish between the malarious, or miasmatic fever, 
so common to the Peshawar valley, and the ordinary Asiatic cholera, and 
from what I have seen of the reports of the cases which have occurred both 
on the Atlantic steamers and in the city of New York I should be in- 
clined to believe that real epidemic cholera has not yet crossed the ocean. 
"We must look out. for the approach of the enemy in the month of May. 
Even in the Punjab, with its snowless winters, cholera ha3 never appeared 
in an epidemic form in what is known as "the cold weather." It would 
therefore be wiser to attribute the disappearance of cholera from our midst 
to the approach of the cold weather, rather than to the strictness of quaran- 
tine or to the completeness of sanitary precautions. 

Taken from the standard of British India, I should say that the unsani- 
tary condition of New York city was about as favorable to the generation of 
epidemic cholera as that of the city of Karachi. It has been said that New 
York is one of the best drained cities ot the world. This is probably so.. But 
it is singularly malarious, and malaria generates cholera. Its water sup- 
ply may be good. But I am a water-drinker, and after having drunk the 
water of four continents I must confess that I have never tasted water more 
unpleasant to the palate than that which is supplied to the citizens of New 
York. As to the sanitary conditions of the city nothing could be worse. 
Within a few yards from my church off East Seventy-fourth street a dead 
dog lay on the open street for forty-eight hours, although policemen must 
have passed and repassed the nuisance on their daily beat. At ten o'clock 
last Monday morning, when walking round the blocks near Seventy-sixth 
street and Third avenue, I found dust-bins full ot offensive garbage exposed 
to the burning sun, and upon complaint I was told it is not the rule of the 
city to remove these dust-bins before sunrise. Now, in civilized cities, 
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whether in India or in England, it is the rule to remove all filth during the 
hours of the night, and before sunrise, and if the Health Department of this 
city of New York do not see the necessity of such an arrangement tney have 
certainly not learned the initial principles of sanitation. The expectorating 
habits of the American citizen are also singularly favorable to the spread of 
infectious diseases, and in the event of a threatened invasion of epidemic 
cholera attention should at once be given to the use of disinfectants in the 
cars of the elevated railroads. A conductor on the Third Avenue Elevated 
assured me the other day that the public have not the least conception of 
the filthy habits of passengers on the elevated railroads. 

We may conclude that there ha9 been no epidemic cholera in the city of 
New York. But there has been a cholera scare of very gigantic dimensions. 
It is probable that in the world's history the grim visage of Asiatic cholera 
has never absorbed so many gallons of printers' ink, nor filled so many col- 
umns of newspaper matter. But there is a respite — a respite probably of 
six months. And let us devoutly pray that those in authority will turn their 
attention from quarantine to sanitation. 

Thomas P. Hughes, D. D. 



THE NATURALIZATION PKOBLEM. 

The immigration and naturalization problems were never of so much 
importance as they are to-day. Probably there has not been a period in our 
history in which they have received so large an amount of public attention 
as they are receiving now. Not the habits, national prejudices, and ideas of 
government of a considerable part of one nation, but of fifty nations, must 
be overcome, and their language and allegiance changed in order that the 
United States may absorb all these new arrivals and work them over into 
American citizens. The history of the world does not mention another nation 
which has been called upon to solve problems of this kind in anything like the 
virulent form in which they are presented to us. The chronicle of the events 
of the earth gives many instances of one nation having been absorbed by an- 
other. But not in the annals of mankind has one people been overrun by all 
the other nations of the earth with an army which is reinforced every week 
by a body of recruits numbering more than the whole of many a conquering 
army in mediaeval times. 

A few of the more important features of the naturalization problem, as 
they appear in New York city, will be found both interesting and instruc- 
tive. This is the port of all the ports in the country where not only the 
largest number of immigrants arrive each year, but where more naturalizing 
is done than at any other place in the Union. 

Some time previous to 1872 the issuing of naturalization papers was char 
acterized by the grossest frauds, and the records are in a chaotic condition. 
It has been estimated that in the year 1868 alone somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 40,000 fraudulent naturalization papers were put into circulation. 
Many of these certificates, it should be explained, never saw a court or a 
judge, and were forgeries pure and simple. 

A general purging of the city government followed soon afterwards 
with the breaking up of the Tweed " ring," and since that time, until within 
a few years, no charges have been made that any considerable number of 
fraudulent certificates of naturalization have been issued. Recently numer- 



